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" play (1.e., Riivant, ¢onstnuctive, and. ivanaets play, “and games with sey 


within -the \Parten (1932) categories of sogial participation Grew, unoccupied 


and uals Namba i sglitary, parallel, ‘associative, ‘and cooperative play), 


Rubin has found’ both age and ‘social class differences nl ey ants chtlarent s free 
L 4 av 
play behaviors. For ann he, with regard to age digfevences vis-a-vis the 7 ~ ‘. ~~ 


) , 
Parten scale, it has been reported that preschoolers engage in Oa as ae. 


more unoccupied, onlooker, and solitary play, and in less group (i.e. associa- ? £ 


tive and cooperative) play than kindergarten children. Concerning..the Smilansky 
-. categories, kindergarten children have been found to display significantly more ~* , | 


dranatie and less functional (sensory-motor) slay than preschoolers. ° Finally, 7 
An expe using the nested play Seales preschoolers have been found to engage in septic ” 
1A. cantly more solitary-functional and napdatecrunveueHil and in less parallel-* 
ef constructive, ee dramatic, and groups dramatic activity than kindergarten 


AY se Bes BIL Sere It should be noted that these studies report age. differences rather . 
Y { than, age changes in the above play categories. Howeyer, a recent report 
\ 
. —) (Rubirt & Krasnor, Note 1) REVERED the’ Parten, Smilansky, and nested play 


Wh: ‘schemes to Ve valid ingiees of age change in that pees children, over the 


Fy course “of. four months, ad Eo progressively more mature play patterns. 


While all-of the above investigations preowned a starting point for the 
aes i 
' collection of normative free ee! data in children, it is possible thst. the 


results of rutte reports may vary from these just cited. Social and cognitive A 
play. variation from setting to setting hie UIrendy been reported in elie 
: ture. For example, Barnes (19719 indicated that the pueaeutece he observed | 


were less socially eriented than ihiowe srigimeily shudied a Paxten (1932). 


eee and Bryant (Note 2) more , recently indicated that 


nudeen attending a 


Montessori sheet participated in significantly ye solitary- and ,parallel-" A ‘ 


’ % a A 
constructive play and in less group-functyonal d “dramatic ee than ha age: 


NA 


mates who attehded a traditional nursery sc la. One pdssible- ‘dxptanacion for 


such variation stems from ‘the currvicul 
ae 


children attending different schoo 


iaterialen and activities available to © 
Parten (1933) had earlier noted that °’, 
certain activities elicit/particular forms of play. For example, she reported 


house equipment te elycit thé most associative and cooperative play in pre- 


ante i ; an 
schoolers. More yecently, Quilitch and Risley-*(1973) indicated that crayons, 
books, and pu éles epcouraged.a low degree of social behavior in elementary 


schoolers.“ Whil@both of the above studies cited the relevance .of toys and . 


‘ 


Af a - ; ‘i 
' activif pelt social play SAES ROPER there Be ag con- 


ceying either counitive (Smilansky,” 1968) or social-c cognitive (e. ie Rubin, 


> ’ 9774) pays Thus, one purpose af this spud was to examine the behavioral 


. 
‘ 


effgcts of the ten most preferred free play activities in a preschool setting. 
. . - ? . . 

| ” 

oreover, the stability of social and cogni@ive play form-elicitation by ve 


specific activities was examined over a three month period. Such a procedure - ° 
v ‘ 
~ | 
eh P ; mer 
allowed for a ee tepePe ey assessment concerning the impact of activities on 


play. Descriptive data concerning the social and cognitive play value of the 


« 
| 


activities sivas bie within a Ye preschool were thus: twice jcollected. In 


“ ‘ 


Joos 


iddtehes: sex differences insthe use bf the particular materials were examined. 
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4 - Subjects .. Bg ae aS ~ 3 F ore ae 
are: b ace , a ©: ‘ . ’ o . ¢ ,* 


Eighteen njddle-class chf1dnen Cr males, 7 féietes) atvendsiig ‘a university, ., 


Ss ‘preschool in Solithwestern Ontario constituted the. sub ject’ pool.’ _ ihe’ sin ag ‘of any 
the group was’49.08 mos. (range = 37.5 mos., t to 60 mos.) ai " a “ a te 2 
‘ aa : a Pia se ‘ IS ge i 
Procedure | Sa rf ’ i Ag 7 ne ce stig ae 
ve _ The children ‘were observed during free play each day for~two 3~week periods, ; i 
- i . a 
three months apart. Each anid was twice “geese fon 5 one- -minute. time” _ e © . 
F Ja ; 


samples following, the procedures outlined in Rubin et. al, (1978). ‘Briefly, See 
. . - . a Z -_ 2 . ; = . a” ‘ 
. ’ . ele S ' ae a « a 
oe each subject's behavior was classified on a-checklist such that the fotm of ;° 


> 
e cs 


BP EIA SANE: play (functional, constructive, dramatic, games with rules) within 


each, social Stas anlatany: parallel, group) category was denoted along with its ir Saas 
- °. , 3 z = , . ; y e : 
duration in seconds. (to the nearest 5 ‘sets. De ark peu sauee alse includéd 


: “precise notation of* the type ad play activity hee BS, veliieden, painting). A 


seeypieal example-.of a pne-minuté protocol may Sw dtiiarewoed as follows: ‘child : 


rien ‘in solitary-functional play in sand (10 sees. ); selitary-constructive play 


building a road in the gaui (35 secs.); and sePitere dtenatie: play "driving" 


L. 
jai? a ‘small pee dave the gand: eer (15. secs. gt 
sag ’ awe ; % aia 
big 7 Results and Discussion 
; 7 : i -@ i es a s 
= ‘ The 10 activities in which children “engaged for the greatést length of time 


' 
’ . 


over the first time period were vehicles, playdough, painting; ‘art construction, 


-houseplay,. puzzles, sarid and‘water play, blocks, letters and’ sunbees, and 
"science" respectively. For Time 2 the gebtoretes of est p ie aneecess were 

! 
sand and water play, painting, vehicles,.blocks, art construction, houseplay, 
playdough, construction “Fe letters and numbers, and ciate eieaeeniy: 
Sex iy weal wey (3) x cognitive play (3) x fie (2) repeated measures 


7, 


ar’ 4 


4 ‘ 


ANOVAS’ wete carriéd out aspararely, fo each activity. Since the yfocus of the 


\ 


‘study, wats\, an ne tiidren played with particular activities ythe Parten cate- é 
ay “1 H e L 
gories: of thoceupied and onlooker behaviors were excluded from the analysis. 
4 * a 
Moreover, singe’ games with’ rules ical) occurred, ‘this Snilarisky gategory was 
a u ° 


se ‘subjedted™ "te patelas . Tere ‘were four bfenificant activity preference 


changes over titie. Thus, he dees of time children played with puzzles 


and playdough of cies decreased Evin Time 1, to Time 2, ‘F (1,16) = 11.64, 
. 5. " ‘ ® : ‘ 
n¢-0l and E (1, 12) = 6.43, p<.05 respectively. se aie there was a signi- ) 


\ ficant: ariewease: in plgy with construction toys, Ft, 16): = 8.99, P<: Ol and _ 
; with, sect and. wie play, F a, Bye Teak, Bs: ae 
i} ; “These changes wey have..been the result of a ‘ma jor mouse icaeton in the 
Pee 4 : 
physical Asoae of. the preschool between périods one and two. Dur ing Time 1, 


my 4 


the workbench, sandbox, and water. trough were housed in one room? Due to 
. 7 ’ or es ‘ ; ’ 
.. staff limitations, this room was accessible to'the children for only half of 
i ak ‘ ‘ 


each morning: However’, in the period between observations a wall was removed 


connecting the "sand" room to an "art" room. This allowed the above activities | 


to be available far the full morning period. The Time 2 observations might, 


thus, better reflect the children's free choice behaviords It is important 


, 
to note that the "top ten" activity choices, regardless of order, were essen- 
. 


tially identical for both. periods. 


More important to the question at hand was the discovery of how children 


engaged in particular. activities. For purposes of description, the solitary 
and parallel play categories werg coded as "non-social" behaviors while 
associative and cooperative play were qabeliaa as "social" Pemautaies The 
ANOVAs revealed a lack of change over time in the preferred modes of sik for 
9 of the 11 activities cited above. The two exceptions to this trend were, 


blocks and vehicles. For vehicles, a significant time x cognitive play in- 


teraction, F(2,32) = 3.91, p@o5 followed by dependent t-tests indicated: aa 


ee , : . F “ : 6 ; 
. ‘ - 
. 


‘dramatic play to be the fia preferred form of coynitive play behavior for Time hs , 
During Time II, however, dramatic play continued to be more prevalent than ‘con- 
‘structive stay, Bie the difference between Funetional and dewnatic play only 

approached significarice, t= 1.77, pd.09, For bath periods there were no dif- 


ferences between. the duration of constructive and functional play during vehicle 
5 ¢ ‘ 


3 
play. 


, 


A significant time x coont Me play interaction was likewise found for 


block activities, F (2,32) = 6.85, p<.00l. At Time I, no ‘significant differences’ 


were noted between the, observed amounts ‘of functional, constructive, and dramatic 


- + play. However, at Time II, constructive play was significantly preferred to both 


‘ ‘functional, t (17) = 3.37, p@.905, and dramatic play, t (17) = 99.00, p<.00l. 
‘ Since the changes over time were minimal and concerned neither sex nor the -/ 


‘social play nor the combined ‘social-cognitive play categories, the data were 


pooled to provide ¢ global, i Saleen picture of the‘forms of play elicited 


‘ ‘ ‘i F de ' 2 
by the Il preferred activities. Table 1 presents the percentage of time th ‘ 


children played in a. particularm® social or cognitive manner in each of the 
; . . ‘ < a ee : $ 
activities. Table 2 indicates sex, social play, cognitive play, and social- 
‘ ; 


, 


. cognitive play differences for each activity. The Table 2. data are based on 
the sex. social play, and cognitive play main effects and the social. x cogni- 
a 4 


tive play interactions. Where significant, the ANOVAs \.ere followed up by the 
computation of dependent t - test multiple comparisons (p ¢.05). The‘one 
‘series of myltipls conparisons following a significant social x cognitive play “ 


interaction concerned activity with blocks. Post-hoc multiple t - tests reveal¥d 


. - 
. 


that when.children were playing constructively with blocks, the incidence of 


solitar’ ..nd parallel play exceeded that of group play. However, when playing 


~ 4 5 e 
> dramatically with blocks, group play exceeded the twe non-social categories” i fe 
No other comparisons ‘were significant. : . 
| ____Insert Table 1 and 2Here ae ; 
@ ‘ 


’ 


a 


- 4 ae f 7 | 
|| 
i As reported in earlier studies, males engaged in significantly more 

/ | | — 
{ ’ . é , . | 
/ vehicle’ and sand and water play, and in less painting and art construction 


“than their female counterparts (@arten, 1933; Rubin, 1977: bj Shure, 1963). 
These data may serve. to explain the earlier findings that males engage in more 


parallel-dramatic play (e.g., vehicles) and—in less parallell|-constructive play 


(e.g., painting, art construction) than do females (Rubin et) al., 1976, 1978). 


’ Cd 


It is noteworthy that the findings for sex and for the | ypes of play 
children engaged in given a particular activity were stable pver a 3 month 
: ' . ft 
period. These data have obvious implications for those’ who investigate the 


. , , iI} 
_"free play" behaviors of young children. It would appear asjif the ‘degree 
A ' 


le to children. 


availability of 


of "freedom" is somewhat determined by the materials availab] 
| 
| 


’ 
‘ . . 


‘For example, group and dramatic play may be inhipited by th 


-art activities. Such activities appear’ to encourage non-s al and construc- 


tive behaviorg§. One may argue that the findings reported h Wein are specific 
. | | ; ‘ 
Oe particular preschool. However, for the most part, the gata are very 


similar to those of Parten (1933) and more recently to those of Rubin (1977b/). 
In both af these reports the ten fayored-activities were essqntially identical 


to those specified in the présent study. Moreover, the manner in which children \ 


played with particular materials was similar from one report/to the next. For * 


example, in the more recent Rubin (1977b) paper, the author gathered frequency 
y : 


(rather than duration) data concerning the ways with which|children interacted 
, 


"with particular preschool materials. Rubin found art and puszle activities 
5 , | 


i | . j 
“to be arate but constructive in nature -- findings replicated herein. 


“Since these earlier reports were carried out with different groups of children 


and in different settings, the generalizability of the present data is support- 
’ ‘ 


es ' 


2 


_ The present study's findings appear significant for those who plan. 
i ; : ; 


-' ‘educational programs for young children, For example, it was discovered .that 


. 


~ 


group-dramatic' play was inhibited by the presence of sand and water, puzzles, 


and art activities. This form of play has recently. been suggestéd, by some, : 2% 


to contribute significantly to the development of social competence and per- 


spective taking skills (c.f., Rubin & Pepler in press, for a review of this » > | 


research). For teachers who allow children a free choice of, activities and 


who aspire to promote social skill development, it is thus essential to stock 


the classrooms with dramatic play eliciting materials (e.g.s; vehicles, dress- 
up materials). Alternately, professionals working with children might do ‘well | 


to initiate sociodramatic activities or social forms of play with materials 


generally not used in these ways. This may allow for a more creative use of 


' preschool materials. -Preschools which aim to foster the development of cofi- 


struction and problem-solving skills ayantd have an ample sampling of puzz}es 
and blocks. . 7 | 
That. the seiavitid setting has impact on children is amply demonstrated 
in the senior author's recent study in which as in-a dibbeune wee: a | 
social-skills oriented program were compared. Significantly more solitary- 
and parallel-constructive play and less) group-constructive and dramatic play 
was found in the Montessori class (Rubin & Bryant, Note 2.0 sd aen Wonecuent 
schools are generally stocked with puzzle-type materials, and since the founder 
of this curriculum believed Gosnnees activities to be divap fiat and "patho- 
logical” (Pulaski, 1971), the above findings should not be surprising. 9 . 
next step might be to examine the effects .of the Montessori Hie Sound environ- 
- ment" a the development of social skills in young children. \ , on 
In summary, the abeent study provided an extension és the growing likera- 
‘ ture concerning the play behaviors of young ait ianen: It is aiviioud we the 
present data base chat future investigations a i aa child's play ats 
carefully consider the importance of seolwgical factors when reporting age, 


: , 
aS sex, and/ot differences purportedly due to variations in educational programs. 


tae 


"Footnotes 
This study is based, in part, on the junior author's Bachelor's Thesis 
in psychology at the University of Waterloo, Requests for reprints should 


be addressed to Kenneth H. Rubin, Department. of Psychology, University, of — 


‘Waterloa, Waterloo, Ontario N2L 3Gl \ 


- 


LANOVA (F - values) results are available from the first author upon 


request. 
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* Table 1° 
‘Preferred Social and Cognitive Modes of Play : 
te | for each of the . Poa “ ; 
aves — eoputan: tye and Activities 
‘ “§ of Social Play % of Cognitive Play 
er eres sockat ae c D 
ee Ee Gk lak ees oan ea 5----n- ge gee re ee ea ‘ 
Vehicles 46.98 53.02 7.95 11663 80041, 75 
oe Playdough . 4 80.59 19.41 54.85 41-08 4.07 at 
3. Painting Ke . Saas 5.81 13.03 ~86.97 Je ; 
oe: é 
. 4e Art = a, : : ? 
Construction 100.00 
Se ligusentay: 54.226 a 
6<¢ Puzzles 60-72 
Te Sand and at 
Water 96.31 , 
8B. Blocks | 9204 21s 12.99 64.94 22.08 
9. Letters ‘and @ * - | 
| Numbers 59.38 40.62 © 13.28 71.09 15.63 
10. "Science" 100.00 100.00 j 
P, 11e Construction : : 
R652 13.48 39-33 59-55 1.12 
: : 
= group, - 


solitary-parallel, 


social 
functional, C = constructive, D = drumatic 


. 13, 
+ Table 2 7 ate’e 
w* z gran 
and Play Differences for Specific Activities F% agt 
~ . a cd aoa sah ‘ea saa --> ch as Sas Sa ak oes Sa > cee meta - ia cosas Sad fc ee ee avin as ere = 
Ne , Wee haes 4 ag : 
k Sex! Social!- Cognitive! « 
eg Vehicles’ <* M>F Ot D>F=C 
; : i . i ; ; 4 
ee a eS Me (matem.. nly) | 
: hy : : 
oe ay ' Playdough -.. ; S=P>G a = P=c>D ; Es 
Painting — F>M.: P>S>G wad ‘C>F>D2 
‘ Art 
-6 . x = . * 
3 ; eae, : i 4 4 
Construction FM _P>S>G : C>F>pD 3 
way ; r . ce 
House play. a : a ' D>FOC 4 
icine ce _ C>F=D a 
‘ Sand and Water - M>F \ P?S>G _ F>c>D* woe 
? 5 be Pe a, . 
Blocks ’ , , C>F=D - ‘ 
; Letters, . 
* . sd : 
Nantes ‘ ' ©>F=D = ig 
- . x *. . i . 
Science F>C=D* 
. 9 . we 
Construction 
Toys ,- - : C>F>D 
we + ecb pean RE OED SEE eRe ad A et ede ee 
i 1 M=male; F=female; S=solitary; P=parallel; 
' G=Group}3. F=func tional; C=constructive; D=dramatic 
. 2 Saewtle bons tens thVo pretarred to all other . ; ‘ ee 
combined categories ‘ : < 
3 solitary- and parallel-constructive preferred to °” 
all other categories 
* parallel-functional and parallel-construct ive 
: . *., ‘ preferred to’all other categories. 
‘ ee ed D3 i 2 


